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STATE AGENCIES FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Joun F. 


Interesting developments are taking place within our 
state governments in the fields of research, publicity, and 
development. A nationwide survey currently under way 
and nearing completion through the University of Ore- 
gon’s School of Business Administration, provides an 
indication of the increasing trend toward broad-purpose 
official state agencies for research, publicity, and develop- 
ment. This article considers all three official state activi- 
ties collectively, since these basic functions overlap and 
always are found together, to a greater or lesser extent, 
even though the types of agencies vary widely from state 
to state as economic resources and needs dictate the pro- 
gram. The expression “development” agencies, as used 
in the balance of this article, refers to all three of these 
activities—research, publicity, and development. 

A few preliminary statements describing the extent of 
official state development activities may assist in evaluat- 
ing the data presented. In the first place, each of the 
forty-eight states, with the exception of the state of 

‘aware, currently has from one to three official state 
ugencies active in development work. Delaware has 
never engaged in such activities. For that matter, except 
for the four states of Vermont, South Carolina, Arizona, 
and Alabama, none of the other states were officially 
active in state development work until after 1924. Since 
that time, three well-defined waves of interest in estab- 
lishment of official state development agencies have 
surged over the United States—each succeeding wave 
increasing in intensity and leaving deeper pools of know- 
ledge and appreciation of benefits accomplished through 
such agencies. 

The first wave occurred from 1925 to 1932, when Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Illinois, ertucky, Miassachusetts, Mich- 
igan, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Wyoming experimented with official state development 
agencies ; during the same period Arizona and Alabama 
tried again with different types of agencies than those 
they had created in their first attempts of 1919 and 1923, 
respectively. Illinois, New Hampshire, and Wisconsin 
created new agencies during 1931, in each case changing 
from agencies previously created. The depression } vear 
of 1932 brought a calm unbroken by the creation of new 
agencies. 

This whole period from 1925 to 1932 was sae aa 
tal, with no specific trend evident as to type of develop- 
ment agency, and brought forth agencies for conserva- 
tion, publicity, industrial development, and a few plan- 





1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Durr was at one time secretary of the 
Eugene Chamber of Commerce, and was later associated with the 
y  strial development work of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
He is is now a graduate student at the University of Oregon. 
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ning boards. The only agencies still active today that were 
established during that period are Arizona's Division of 
Publications and Travel (1925), North Carolina’s De- 
partment of Conservation and Development (1925 
Virginia’s Conservation Commission,? (1926), and 
Wyoming's Department of Commerce and Industry 
(1927). 

The second and most widespread wave of state devel- 
opment activity centered in the era of state planning 
boards. It started in 1933, reached its crest in 1934-35, 
then tapered off about 1938 in a mixture of planning 
and other state development activities. This wave of 
state planning boards (or commissions, or councils ) 
swept into the majority of states under a benign and 
friendly climate supported by national policy. 

The benefits derived through establishment of state 
planning boards were “called to the attention of the Gov- 
ernors of all states by a circular letter of the National 
Planning Board early in December 1933, and almost 
immediately resulted in the appointment of a large num- 
ber of state planning boards... . z At the same time that the 
National Planning Board suggested the organization of 
state planning boards, the Public Works Administration 
allotted funds for the employment of consultants to be 
assigned by the board to qualified state planning agen- 
cies.’” 

At the time the National Planning Board first started 
its crusade, the Illinois State Planning Commission and 
the Wisconsin State Planning Board probably were the 
only agencies in the country that could properly be called 
state planning organizations. During this period from 
1933 to 1938, every state created a state planning board, 
council, or commission—with the single exception of 
the state of Delaware. There were slight variations in the 
names of the agencies. Connecticut had a ‘Development 
Commission” and Minnesota a “Resources Commis- 
sion.” 

Though the initial impact of this great wave of state 
planning spent its force and receded, it obviously left its 
mark on our state policies. Sixteen states were sufficiently 
and pleasantly impressed that they have continued their 
siate planning agencies up to the present time. The 
majority of states, gaining experience from their plan- 
ning boards during this period, added to or converted 
their boards to serve more adequately the specific needs 
of the individual state, or adjusted the programs to the 
changing economic problems of the years that followed. 





* At first named the State Commission on Conservation and 
Development. 

3 Henriette Horak, “On Way To a Planned Oregon—State 
Planning Board,” University of Oregon, Senior Thesis, 1936. 
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The third or current wave, from 1939 up to the pres- 
ent time, might be classified best as a period of increasing 
acceptance of the principle of all-inclusive and functional 
official state development agencies. The recession of the 
planning-board wave left most of the states with a strong 
thirst for official state development activity. The stimuli 
of prewar, wartime, and postwar developments un- 
doubtedly were potent factors further encouraging the 
establishment of official state development agencies. 
Nonetheless, these agencies would have been created 
anyway, although perhaps not as rapidly, even under 
normal peacetime conditions. 

During the prewar period from 1939 to 1941, most of 
the new agencies were established for “development” or 
“publicity” activities. However, it was in 1939 that Ore- 
gon’s Economic Council was appointed by the governor. 
In that same year, South Dakota, in a rash of state re- 
sponsibility, established three agencies: the South Da- 
kota Advisory Resources Board, a Public Relations 

sureau in the Department of Agriculture, and a promo- 

tional agency under the State Highway Department. It 
is interesting to note that none of these agencies are 
active today in the form in which they were appointed 
or enacted in 1939.4 

For the duration of the war, most states followed one 
of three courses of action. Some managed to adapt their 
existing agencies to the wartime emergency. Others 
temporarily discontinued their publicity functions or 
reduced their support to the minimum necessary to main- 
tain the agency for future use. Other states created 
special postwar planning agencies to tackle the problems 
of that specific period. Among the states in this last 
eroup, establishing separate agencies specifically desig- 
nated for postwar planning activities, were: New York 
(1942), California (1943), Illinois (1943), Maryland 
(1943), Oregon (1943), Kentucky (1944), New Jersey 
(1944), Wyoming (1944), and Montana (1945). 

Jeginning about the time the end of the war was in 
sight, it is interesting to observe the strong up-swelling 
of interest concerning the field of service offered by ofh- 
cial state development agencies. In this widespread inter- 
est is the making of the most forcetul wave of them all. 
Furthermore, if the portent of these recent trends is 
widely understood, this wave will not recede—except in 
individual states where agencies are ill-conceived or un- 
satisfactorily conducted. Decisions will not be based 
solely on the fact that state development agencies can be 
eood for a state. The converse also is true; for the lack 
of an active state development agency may place a state 
in a disadvantageous position in relation to its more- 
aggressive and better-intormed neighboring states. 

In the past, most official state development agencies 
were created on the short-term basis of performing a 
specific job—in whatever way it could best be done. If 
it worked, that was what counted. Perhaps this largely 
accounts for the frequent ebb and flow of various special- 





4 Currently, Oregon has two active agencies: a Postwar Re- 
adjustment and Development Commission (1943) and a Travel 
and Intormation Department under the State Highway Depart- 
ment (1935). South Dakota has a Publicity Department (1943) 
sponsored jointly by the State Highway Commission and the 
Game, Fish and Parks Commission. 


ized development agencies in the past. The state of Okla- 
homa has had some experience of this kind with their 
State Planning and Resources Board since its initia! 
appointinent back in 1934. The law creating the statutoi, 
board was enacted the following year, in 1935. This act 
was amended in 1937, and, when the legislature met again 
in 1939, the statute was repealed. The board was re- 
established in 1941. In 1943 it was abolished again and 
a new board created. This 1943 Oklahoma Planning and 
Resources Board, made up of three divisions and a Post 
War Planning Commission, is currently active. 

The cumulative experience of many states with official 
development agencies has revealed some fundamental 
principles that are being adopted to a greater or lesser 
extent, as the circumstances of the various states will 
permit. At this point, it is well to inject a note of caution. 
These fundamental principles niay be written into the 
act creating an agency, but through improper adminis- 
tration the benefits may not be realized. On the other 
hand, an inadequately drawn act may be placed into 
effective operation by a capable and enterprising adminis- 
trative officer. 

Perhaps the most obvious trend, insofar as the recent- 
ly created development agencies are concerned, is the 
tendency to consolidate into a single state agency all of 
the official state activities in the fields of research, publi- 
city, and development. Where conditions allow this step, 
coordination of activities permits of specialization and 
elimination of duplication, and provides efficient oper- 
ation. One of many examples of this accomplishment is 
the establishment of the Arkansas Resources and D 
velopment Commission during 1945. This new commis- 
sion absorbed eight separate state agencies, namely: the 
planning board, the state geologist and the following 
commissions—Agricultural and Industrial, Publicity, 
Flood Control, Conservation, Parks, and Forestry. 

Another noticeable trend in the formation of new state 
development agencies is a definite departure from the old 
idea of a separate specialized agency for each specific 
project. In its place, the new agencies are being created 
with broad powers readily adaptible to any service re- 
quired within the helds of research, publicity, and devel- 
opment. Typical of the broad authority of these new 
agencies is the short, all-inclusive name many have 
adopted, **Department of Commerce.” 

An example of the problem taced by many states, and 
the recommended solution, is found in a report from the 
state of Massachusetts. “In our state government we 
have scattered parts of the machinery for promoting and 
developing and servicing our commercial life. As units 
they have been doing their job well, handicapped to a 
degree by inadequate funds and personnel and lack of 
integration. They must be fitted together into a smooth- 
running, high-powered centralized agency, provided with 
adequate funds and staff. Should a State Department of 
Commerce be established: We have agreed that the 
answer is emphatically yes. Massachusetts must have a 
Department of Commerce.” 

Additional states might have been inclined to nam 


5 “Report of the Special Commission Relative To Establishment 
of a State Department of Commerce,” Dec. 1945, Commonwe 
of Massachusetts. 
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their development agencies “departments of commerce” 
if it had not been for the prior adoption of that name by 
several states to embrace their regulatory agencies. For 
example, the Department of Commerce of Alabama is 
composed of bureaus or divisions of: Banking, Insur- 
ance, Small Ioan Companies, Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions, Credit Unions, and the Office of the Fire Marshall. 
Illinois, Minnesota, and Ohio also have similar regula- 
tory “departments of commerce.” 

The states of Pennsylvania and New York offer good 
examples of well-planned and executed departinents of 
commerce. Pennsylvania was among the first states to 
recognize the importance of consolidating its research 
and publicity agencies under a single authority sufficient- 
ly broad to permit of flexibility of service under diverse 
and changing conditions. The department's act, passed 
in 1939, was so comprehensive that amendments have 
been unnecessary, though a State Housing Board and 
the Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission have been 
added to the department since then. 

New York’s first attempt to create a “Department of 
Industry and Commerce” was submitted to the legisla- 
ture in 1937, but did not become law. By 1941, a law was 
enacted creating the Division of Commerce, which in- 
cluded bureaus of Industry, Publicity, and Planning. 
The commissioner was further authorized to establish, 
consolidate, or abolish additional bureaus as the need 
arose.® In 1944, the division was changed to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, under which name it operates suc- 
cessfully today. 

The third and most fundamental trend of state devel- 
opment agencies is toward the basic principle of helping 
local communities to help themselves, instead of plan- 
ning from the top and then selling the program to the 
local groups. It is in this basic trend toward democratic 
processes that the personal factor increases in importance 
beyond the mechanical framework ot the state develop- 
‘ment agency. 

The administrative personnel of an agency can give 
democracy a chance to work, if they are so inclined and 
if they are trained that way. On the other hand, untrained 
but well-intentioned administrative personnel may 
smother the tender local sprouts of democratic activity, 
even though an agency's auth -rization was designed to 
encourage representative local participation. There are 
still state development agencies operating on the principle 
that they know what is best for their people. This works 
fine as long as the state agency’s policies happen to co- 
incide with the ideas of the citizens; when they diverge 
from a parallel path, the development agency is usually 
discontinued or experiences a reorganization. 

Even though the personal factor of administrative 
policy is the most important determinant in the success 
of a state development agency, a properly prepared law 
creating the agency can serve as a Magna Charta to help 
direct the agency and keep it on the right track. Increas- 
ing numbers of states are adopting this principle of re- 
turning to the people the privilege and responsibility of 





6 This provision did not prevent the legislature in 1942 from 
‘reating the New York State Postwar Public Works Planning 
Commission as a separate agency. 


helping themselves. Some of the state development agen- 
cies leading this trend are discussed briefly in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Arkansas business leaders created an Arkansas Eco- 
nomic Council in 1943, a “grass-roots and crossroads 
program,” which resulted in 70 of Arkansas’ 75 counties 
organiz.ng county councils to cooperate. In 1945 the offti- 
cial Arkansas Resources and Development Commission 
was established, which threw the full weight of the state 
government back of the council’s program. Also in 1945, 
the sta‘e expanded the Bureau of Research of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas to provide research talent and facili- 
t.es for the Arkansas program. 

The California State Reconstruction and Reemploy- 
ment Commission works through a wide variety of 
citizens’ advisory and project committees, and through 
the efforts of government, labor, business, and civic 
leaders in every community in California. A total of 600 
committee members serve, without compensation, on the 
28 project committees and 18 subcommittees. 

Georgia's Agricultural and Industrial Development 
Board, created by the general assembly of 1943, has 
brought forth a widespread and thoughtful participation 
in development activities at the community level. The 
board’s twenty-one members were assigned to seven 
“panels” and, as authorized by the basic act, advisory 
councils were appointed for each panel. 

The Kansas Industrial Development Commission has 
adopted the basic policy of encouraging local communi- 
ties to help themselves—through a program of local 
research, self-appraisal, imagination, and ingenuity. 

As mentioned earlier, Massachusetts’ Special Com- 
mussion Kelative to Establishment of a State Department 
of Commerce has strongly urged the creation’ of a state 
department of commerce aimed at arousing the commun- 
ities to unite and find remedies for their local problems. 
This local approach, coupled with local pride, will pro- 
tect and advance loca! welfare—which is essential as a 
foundation to a strong state. 

Michigan has two agencies, each of which seems to 
have an eifective down-to-earth program. The Michigan 
Planning Commission’s functions were broadened in a 
1943 amendment to its 1937 act, but its basic method of 
funcuoning through 204 local planning commissions and 
commitiees remains unchanged. Although the Michigan 
Tourist Bureau was new in 1945, it continues a state 
tourist travel promotion project through four regional, 
semi-public associations, in which the state has partici- 
pated for 15 years. 

Mississippi's famous “balance agriculture with indus- 
try’ program is the basis of the program of the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural and Industrial Board. The programs 
eifectively combine the two-level approach—of_ local 
energy and community self-interest coupled with the 
neutral judgment and fact-finding capacity of the state 
agency. 

The Missouri State Department of Resources and 
Development gets cooperation with citizens through a 





7 The Gommittee on State Administration has favorably recom- 
mended the proposed legislation for passage. In mid-February 
1946, the measure was before the legislative committee on ways 
and means. 
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ten-member commission, local and sectional development 
committees, and advisory boards or committees repre- 
senting agriculture, business, commerce, forestry, indus- 
try, labor, transportation, the professions, press, and 
civic affairs. 

Back of the Department of Commerce of Pennsyl- 
vania, is the basic philosophy of self-help, which has 
been developed to an effective degree. “‘Pennsylvania 
communities have been shown that they can he!p them- 
selves better than anyone else can help them. Ever since 
the department was created it has been preaching the 
gospel that many of the problems which lie ahead are 
too complex and too localized to be solved by any central 
authority, either Federal or State.’”* 





8 Let Your Business Grow in Pennsylvania, Department of 
Commerce, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


The trends of our state agencies concerned with re- 
search, publicity, and development may be briefly sum- 
marized : 


(1) The tendency toward coordination or consolida- 
tion of all state agencies in the fields of research, publi- 
city, and development. 


(2) The broadening of the authority of the consolli- 
dated agency so that frequent legislation and “tinkering” 
to adjust the agency's authority to changing times or 
conditions will be unnecessary. 


(3) The trend to let local communities and citizens 
help themselves through their own efforts, aided by the 
state development agency. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services 
is paid for by check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 
92 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly comparable because of neces- 


sary adjustment of basic data. 


Marketing Districts 
Oregon 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.).............. 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.).... 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 

Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.)............. 
Pendleton area 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 

Baker, La Grande area 
Burns, Ortario, Nyssa 
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$693,093,783 


448,775,287 
59,406,165 
58,995,445 
14,737,892 
12,266,363 
25,000,393 
11,804,375 
15,181,267 

6,815,027 
21,557,032 
12,348,197 

6,206,340 


Debits 
Dec. 1945 


$725,265,500 


493,826,005 
50,812,824 
56,000,184 
13,546,846 
11,256,328 
24,817,188 
12,782,671 
14,239,607 

7,150,530 
22,604,016 
11,541,612 

6,687,689 


Debits 
Jan. 1945 


$673,831,884 


479,320,154 
45,665,413 


Jan. 1946 compared with 
Dec. 1945 Jan. 1945 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting 
these data, to allow for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected 


by the Bureau of Business Research. 
ew 
Residential 


Albany 
Astoria 
Baker 
Bend 

Coos Bay 
Corvallis 


$ 27,000 
22,000 























Grants Pass 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande 











New Additions, Alterations 
Nonresidential ; 
Jan.1946 Jan.194 


and Repairs Total Total Total 
an. 1946 Jan. 1946 Dec. 1945 Jan. 1945 
$ 30,350 $ 41,900 $ 
32,875 18,200 
,500 
54,725 
27,000 
78,975 
214,098 
52,669 
69,826 
1,295 


6 
25,690 


Medford 





regen City 











Portland 
Salem 
La 








The Dalles 





28 other c 





Total 





131,000 
1,442,000 


13,000 
357,800 


$2,472,000 


35,340 
32,000 
1,400 
727,470 


204,600 
168,583 


$1,293,333 


5,489 
105,276 


$ 744,683 


266,865 
46,300 
147,100 
2,623,690 


223,089 
631,659 


$4,510,016 


43,100 
2,305,750 


— 17,890 
441,946 


$3,649,700 


94,211 
168,025 
$1,012,599 


* Not report. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports that the 
January 1946 weekly average of lumber production in western 
Oregon and western Washington was 103,874,000 board feet, an 
increase of 17.7 per cent over the previous month and a decrease 
of 29.4 per cent under the same month a year ago. The weekly 
average for December 1945 was 88,271,000 board feet, and for 
January 1945, 147,214,000 board feet. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


_Dun and Bradstreet report that there were two commercial 
failures in Oregon in January 1946 involving liabilities of $6,000. 


This compares with one failure in December 1945 with liabilities 
of $5,000, and two failures in January 1945 with liabilities of 


’ 


LIFE-INSURANCE SALES 


Ordinary life-insurance sales in Oregon in January 1946 were 
$8,473,000, which is a decrease of 8 per cent over the previous 
month, and an increase of 36 per cent over the same month a year 
ago. Sales in the United States increased 7 per cent over the 
preceding month, and increased 28 per cent over January 1945. 
Life insurance data are related to the financial conditions of indi- 
viduals and particularly businessmen because life insurance cor 
tracts are a iorm of saving. 





